SUNDAY MORNINGS

rather fear that the people whom he calls " spigot-
bigots " may use his volume to point their own
morals.

For the picture he presents is one of almost
unmitigated squalor and vice. Of the earlier inns
he has little to say. He can observe that the
Saxons, though they had ale-houses, had few inns,
because of their hospitality to travellers ; and he
quotes from one of the plays of the nun Hroswitha
a passage showing a tavern in a thoroughly
unsavoury light. From the twelfth century
onwards he has much more material, about both
the ale-houses and the hostelries, but few of his
stories are at all agreeable. We meet crowd after
crowd of drunkards, prodigals, gamesters, de-
bauchees, robbers, murderers, and the like ; inns
full of plundering wenches, the abode where
Villon wallowed with Margot, the house where
Eleanor Rummynge made ale and the neighbours
pawned their shoes and stockings to drink their
fill of it, a house (like its proprietor) which is
delightful to read about in Skelton, but which
would have been nauseating to visit. The
suggestion is gradually conveyed that the inns
were all like this and their " frequenters " also.
But it stands to reason that they were not.

Then as now both legislators and authors were
naturally more concerned with the abnormal than
the normal. When, suddenly, Mr. Firebaugh
begins quoting Chaucer or Froissart, the scene
completely changes. Chaucer's Tabard, whose
landlord was possibly an M.P., and whose parlour
it was not unseemly for a Prioress to visit, was